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and communities of men. Here also|Make people Christians, it is constantly |S, methodists, unitarians, or episcopal-| folly to expect.the end without using the 
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ent mental state, te receive the Unitarian 


red and nothing stands alone. The condition of | said, and then all the other reforms of | ians,—would the moral, social, or politi-) means; or to think that society is to be} pyr) of Christianity. This theology hae 
pen each depends, more or less, upon the | the day would follow, as naturally as any | cal aspects of society thereby be changed ! | christiaurzed merely by preaching Christ-\ty us an im stimable value, and we vield 
oe condition of all. All have one common |effects follow their causes. |Puppose we were all made Christians, asjian truth. Men already have truth e-\ to pone in attachment to its principles, or 
notes as interest, are bound together by one com. This is the argument. It appears soj any of the denominations now understand | nough to save them, if they were in acon-|of faith in its imberent power. But we 
or critt- ] 


ly it Isnot thisa Christian 
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family. ‘*No man liveth to himself, and regarded as a sufficient reason why min- desired reforms necessarily folloy?—|nation? Are not the great truths of the) no systems of theology, no mental cons 
eae no man dieth to himself;” and whoever |isters should direct all their efforts to| Suppose the whele community should be\Gospel everywhere preached and believed victions of truth and duty, can have that 
rr: attempts to thwart this divine arranage- | this point. Now, we readily admit the gathered into the different churches,—is;among us? [las not the doctrine of hu- supreme iifluence, which the theory now 
er ment, brings into society a discordant el-| argument, as far as it goes. We admit, the church any better than the world ?—/man_ brotherhood been proclaimed! under examination assigns to them.— 
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English fr or later, at the remotest corners of the|is christianized. But can we make men| Are not its members, generally, as avari-| with good, of loving our enemies, of do-| South, which, not long sinee, as we have 
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ring ia object of pursuit, some profession, or oc-|ity, or put them in a condition to under- refuse to profit by these evils, or to fellow-| professed, too, by the peopie thus taught! er inte another, and their children into 
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ey be nothing but a lawyer, doctor, or minis-|ought to govern all the rest ; but, in the| these evils be removed if the whole com-)these principles with the power of demon-| northern ministers home without a hear- 
due te ter. ‘I'he thoughts and energies of each,| present stage of its developement, in the| munity should enter the church ? Istration; we may enforce them with thejing, through fear that he might mix up 
wenger are all directed to these particular chan- the present condition of society, or with We have not presented these questions eloquence of angels, and mea may assent) some other things with the Gospel. We 
ing a nels, and they seem to care for nothing | the present views of religion, this supre-|for the purpose of finding fault with the to all we say; yet, under certain cireum= wou I not speak of this case invidiously 
1. ml that does not lie directly in their way, or | macy of its influences cannot reasonably | church, but simply to illustrate the fact, stances, they will continue to act as if| Por ite ts well known that buying, selling, 
meinem will not aid them in their particular pur-| be expected. Indeed, this is not the nat-| that the condition of the church depends they had never heard of thein. ind holding slaves, is there reyvarded as 
suit. This narrowness of mind, and ex-|ural orderin which the humam faculties upon the coudition of society, as that of The reason of this is obvious. Such) perfectly compauble with Christianity by ' 
ees - clusiveness of purpose, is as perceptible, |are developed. Religion isnot the child’s | society does upon that of the church;— people are not in a condition to obey the the ch ch f all denominations. Now 
all the and far more deplorable, in all the high-/first acquisition, but his last., Through!that, in all the concerns of men, there is|trath. Physically and inorally, they are) who ean, trom such imestances, fail to see, } 
< er departments ,of activity. Reformers|a knowledge of nature, he rises toa everywhere this mutual dependence, this|incapable of acting up to their mental that institutions of slavery affects the 4 
uy are prone to neglect, or underrate, all knowledge of its great Author and Gov-|action and reaction; and that it is impos- | Convictions. ‘They are vietims of the had religion of the South, more than theit 
es ‘3 other reforms except that in which they | ernor. His perceptive faculties are first!sible to force one interest or institution social and political institutions and iufla-| re ligion affects this imstituuion. Noe 
a 4 happen to be engaged : to think, if they exercised and expanded ; then, his re-| much above another. Like the different|ences under which their habits and char-jshould this remark be at all « uifined to 
how > ©4n only accomplish their work, or bring flective; after this, his moral and religi-| parts of the anima! system,each is adjust- | acters have been formed, and which they {the subjectof slavery. When intemper- 
ey men to see and feel the importance of ous. Till he has thought of time and/edto the other. Give a naturalist any|cannot individually resist or remove.—jance was as fashionable her and its 
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hee ets etividuaia, and sects, get hold |jects, he cannot look beyond the scenes| species, and its whole structure, from this | ind teach them any theolo truths! and leeply concerned in the trafhe, 
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of the Go pel reform this besotted commu. 
nity, or shut up the places of drunkenness ¢ 
No. Our religion was brought \ to a 
level with our s ilcondition; and it has 
received as much aid from this temperance 
reform, as it has ever given lo 

Many other examples of a sim 
might be presented, as proof that 1 t 
has it pres stave of man’s 
val develo; t, that paramount « \ 
preme influence which is generally as 
to it: thatasa fact it is modified, or 

lar oF } } . ther (Au. 

enaracter Getermined, OY 1€ otnuer inne 
ences to which men are now more suscep! 
ble, and to which they are more [requ 
subjected. We admit, that religious trutis 
are the highest and most impertant thatcan 
be presented to man; that they are ripable 
of moulding his whole character ind guid- 


'e life: butthe cannet be thus 


subiect to them until his higher nature Is 
sufficiently developed to appreciate and 

apply these truths. Society must be truly 
r / 


} } 7 ved 
vilized, before it can be truly coristianized. 


We maye 


c 


} 


ynvert Men to almost any system 


o! religious do trines, and « <cite their reli- 
eious feelings to almost any degree of ac- 
tivity; but this, alone, can never increase 
the influence of religion upon life. Such 


conversions aed excitements may become 

; ’ ' . ) ifn n the J “4 
universal, without elevating, im te least, 
man’s moral, social, or political condition. 


How jiltle good sense, or sound philosophy, 
then, in the eommon remark, that the min- 
isters of religion should keep in their prop- 
er sphere—preach the truths of the Gospel, 
and Jet the reforms of the day alone; that 
all these reforms would follow the re ception 
of these ‘ruth, when, in fact, these truths 


itaes 


7 7 > »/ ? 
f / infiuence, unti efit 


can have litle practical 

¥ , ’ 1 ‘ } 
refarms are effected. Our work, it is said, 
; ‘ 


is tomake people Christians; as though we 


cid not preach to societies of Christians, to 
persens whe already think themselves 


Christians; as if the great truths of this 
religion had not been taught, received and 
professed in this community, for centuries, 
We are also told, that we 

‘ 


religion with other things; as if it had no 


must not mix 


life; as theugh we could| 


connection with 
make drunkards religious before we make 
them temperate; as though we could make 
any class of the ignorant, sensual, and 
vicious religious any father than they are 
reformed in these respects, and their minds 
We have had 


: ’ | re , 
enough of this one-sidecness, this narrow- 


prepared to receive religion. 


mindedness. It is time to have done with 


it; to have it labelled and laid away, to 
gratify the curiosity, or excite the increduli- 
ty, of a future generation, 

Every thing that is done for the improve- 
( 


OF Its 


society, ss a preparation 


Whatever is done 


ment of 
religious improvement. 
10 promote temperance, to destroy the war- 
eystem, to abolish slavery, to diffuse intelli- 


) } 
ijs- 


gence, and remove the great artificial 

tinctions of soeial life, is done for the cause 
of true religion. And the time may soon 
come, when it will be scen, that Horace 


Mann, by his educational efforts, has indi- 


han almost 


rectly done mere for this cause, | 
any other person in New England. 
We welcome, then, all true laborers in 


We give them 


f 


the vinevard of humanity. 


our hearty sympathy aod co-operation. But 


from those who take no interest in, and see 
noting be youd their sect or party; who 
think of reforming the world by converting 
men to different cre: is, gimas and systems 
of theology; from all such quacks and 


quackery, we say, ‘' Good Lord deliver us.” 


We know that all the grea social evils of 


life will be removed, as fast as men are 


brought under the power of Christian 


1} ( 


butit must be the 


iFistiapity ot 


1 » t 


not that of the seets. The religion o 


Christ, that which was embodied and mant- 


. ' 


fested through his lite, has power to do tar 


more, in the Work of reform, taan men have 
ever conceived as possible to be done. But 
that of the sects, that which now passes 
for religion, —what can it do to improve 
the condition of the world? If not, how 
can it raise the world ? No, the re ligious 
Condition of any community must corres- 


pond with tts con lition in other res 
It is acted upon and brought down to a leve 


with the other influences and institutions of 


the age. Men can receive only so much ¢ 
the Christianity of Christ as they are. pre- 
pared to receive. An ignorant, sensual, 
worldly people, cannot have an enlarged, 
personal, spiritual conception of religion. 

A swindling, debt-repudiating, war-sustain 


ing, color hating,man-trading,man-hanging 
man-enslaving commuuity, will naturally 
have a Christianity that corresponds with 
this character. How, then, can sneha 


ligion be ihe great agent for removing th 


evils? It holds a secondary place; it 1 
made subservient to other interests; and 
therefore acts, mainly, as it is acted upon 


by other influences which are there para- 


mount. Hence we must work in all way 

use all the means in our power, to improve 
the moral and political, the i 
social, condition of 


prepared to comprehend and apply 


man, that be may be} 


| 
Chris-] 


 , bors (2 ieee ee < 
« - = 


HE 


nity. Theo his improved religion will] 
ia turn react upon society, to complete the] 
I rms thus begua. But to expect these 
r ns will follow the preaching of what, 
Is DOW ¢ lled Chris: anity, 1s Ol all vision-| 
ary projects the most utopian. We might 
s well atlemptto stop the current of the 
Mississippi with a single straw. Much of 
! religion is now lower than society. 
Tuch of this preaching is not only useless, 


but positively igjurious. It directs the at- 


ention of men to the most trifling and un- 
mportant subjects,—to the mere anise,miat, 
md cummin of ( bristianityv,—and, by its 
eglect of all the great interests of society, 


it leads them to disconnect these interests 


° } ' 7; 
trom those of religion. IJt also leads tothe 


greatest selt-d it threws its sane- 


Ct pluion. 
tion over customs and institutions which the 


l . } t 
natural conscience ol would slirink 


man 
‘rom with horror: aod thus actually makes 
individuais asd commanities less moral, 


less conscientious, than they otherwise 


would be. To have preaching the great 
igentol reforai, preachers must turn away 
from the agtiquated dogmas, and theological 


controversies, of the sects, and labor to im- 
prove the cendition of society; that they 
may prepare men to receive and practice 
that religion which 


has its source in the love of God, and is 


“works by love.” and 


the love of man; that religionof which we 
have a perfect example ia the enaracter of 
‘urist, and which alone can go before men 
siandard of 


until they are elevated to the 


‘bristian perfection, As we, through this 


gencral improvement of society, through a 
reform of the other influences which serve 
to detemine the character and condition of 
men, prepare them forthe reception of this 
religion, they willbe subjected to its power. 
Then will it react upon and modify these 
influences still farther, till ic shall finally ex- 
ert that supreme and paramount control 
which naturaily and rightfully belongs io 
it 
There was a profound philosophicat trath 
| 


typoed in P 


cter’s vision of the great sheet, 
knit at the four corners, in which were in- 
closed all manner of creatures. They all 
came cown together, and they were all 
drawn up together. So itis everywhere in 
society. Weare so drawn together by our 
social relatiens, thatall the errors and evils 
of society react upoo us individually; fore’ 
ing us, sooner or later, to perform our social! 
duties by removing these errors and evils: 
forcing us to see, that, if we would improve 
ourselves, we must improve our brother al- 
so,—must labor to improve the condition of 
our race, If the heathen poet could say, 
‘‘all that concerns man concerns me,” how 
much stronger should this sentiment b2 in 
the Christian, who is taught to regard men 
as the children of God, the partakers of the 
Divine » ilure, the inheritors of the Divine 
immortality @ 

Every violation of the law of buman 


brotherhood must eventually affect all who 
are bound by this law. All our interests 


and institutions come cown together, and 


all must be raised up together. This is the 
° TT 1 t ! 
ordinance of Heaven, and who shall annul 


i? What individual 


community, ornation, 
shall dare to set it at naught, and think to 
escape its awful penalties ? 


Communications. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


lam truly glad of this distinguished wri- 


ter’s joining openly and expressly in the 
t 4 2 


inti-slavery movement—and was gratified 


to learn that he had sent for the Herald of 
ye edom, the other day. He can do emi- 
nept service in the cause of the slave 
vile his remaining in known unconnection 
iL can t \) for at prove 1 words) with us. 


operat is a Virtual discountenance and 


Oppoas n. liowever let us not lot too 
much on the accessioa of distinguished men. 
Distinction is an embarrassing fact to a re- 
ormer. Let us rejoice for their sakes, that 
they join us—but take heed, for our own 
sake and the movement's. Our reliance ts 
on the humble and the reputationless. With 
rem, The Cause is every thing. Nothing 
‘an divide their interest. 

Bat welcome all--the distinguished, and 

e ub nA@uisiued, the scholar, and the 

inlettered,—the people of realities 


peopie of things, instead of words and let- 


s {f ideas, more than stgns. Welcome 
ill. Welk ome, in } tirticular, the gifted 


friend named in this weleome letter. —Ep’r. 


Conconp, Ms., Aug. 


> 


1, 1844. 


The cheerful and social 


have entered our 


breve i R i 
spirit with whieh you 


, ' 
week during the last year, has 
' 


{me to seek a half hour's chat with you, 
,; 


tuse, | know that you will sympathize 


going to tell you, | 


with uo » what Iam 
wis lk with you about our celebra- 
tion of the Istof August in Concord ;—not! 


a regular diseription of it, whieh] 


to give ' 


else, but to throw oil such random thoughts} 
is have orcu to me You remember 


an a 











OR A Mh TOE 


RALD OF FREEDO 


} 


|hero worth immortalizing. If Carlyle had 


that the forenoon of the 1st of August was 
rainy. In consequence we were obliged to 
arrange our table in the hall of the Court- 
house, and not in the avenue kindly offer- 
ed us by Mr. Hawthorne, (the author of 
‘Twice told Tales.’’) We had gone through 
ihe usual experiences of applying for the 
churches and being refused them, we then 
asked for “ Sleepy Hollow,” a beautiful spot 


surrounded by woods, where several Sun- 


lay celebrations had 


been held, but the 
owner declined the honor of our company ; 
we took the Court-house, having understood 
hat we should not probably be molested 
for se deing, Notwithstanding the unpro- 
pitious aspect of the morning, thirteen 
towns Were represented among the audience 
that assembled to hear the address fiom Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

In passing | must recount to you an 
amusing circumstance. There was an un. 
usual difficulty about ringing the bell of the 
Unitarian Meeting-house, and those who 
never hesitated before, now shrunk back, 
and did not dare toattempi it. Five or six 
individuals who were asked, decl:ved for 
one or another reason. Your friend, David 
Henry Thoreau, (no foreigner, but one 
whom Concord should be proud to number 
among her sons,) seeing the timidity of one 
unfortunate youth, who dared not touch the 
bell rope, took hold of it with a strong arm; 
and the bell, (though set in its own way,) 
pealed forth its summons right merrily.— 
This reluctance among those timid gentle- 
men to ring the bell seems to me very amus- 
ing. One of them wentto ask /eave to ring 
it of one of the committee who take charge 
of the meeting-house, but not finding him 
at home, declined taking action on the sub- 
ject. If I had been there, woman as I am, 
I would have fried to ring it, and do not 
doubt [ should have succeeded. I should 
see my way clear to do so on this ground, 
ifno other. No one asks leave to ring the 

Anti-slavery meetings have 
veen distinguished for their “incendiary” 


We should 
ring out the summons to Church and State 


betl for fires. 


character from the beginning. 
to come and put out this fire which is 
doubly dangerous because it burns in the 
hearts of the people and invariably makes 
its way through their pockets, so near and 
dear to the heart of New-England! 


And now for the address. 


I shall not at- 
tempt to describe it; it will speak for itself 
when you read it from the printed copy 
which will soon appear. But if you have 
never seen or heard Mr. Emerson when 
speaking tn public, you can have no idea of 
the effect which his personal appearance 
and delivery give to his thought. Imagine 
a face, expressive, alike, of great intellec- 
tual power and sweetness of nature; eyes, 
which, at times, seem to look into anoth- 
er world with far-seeing and prophetic ken; 
a mouth of chiseled beauty, which never 
speaks but to utter the most melodious— 
the most exquisite intonatioas of which the 
English language is capable. Behold the 


speaker before you. He appears for the 


first time on the anti-slavery platform. You 


look at his subject from 


ao intellectual point of view merely ; that 
7 


expect that he will 


he will give an impartial judgment on the 
merits & the faults of abolitionism, & stand 
ona clear eminence above the dust and tur- 


moil of the movement. But not so.— 


Behold he has decended 


— He 


and earnest 


among us.— 


grasps our hands with warm 


pressure and = says, — 
‘Brothers, I have come to enter with you 
My arm and my heart 


are yours, and here do I pledge 


into this holy war. 
myself 
henceforth to do battle in your cause, till 
you have gained the victory.” 1 wish I 
could picture to you the audience, as it lis- 
tened in rapt and breathless attention to 
the speaker, ashe detailed the progress 
of British Emancipation from its commence- 
ment to its close, and then contrasted the 
noble course of British statesmen with that 
ot their desceadents in our own country, 
and branded the latter with its deserved 
meed of reproach & contempt; as he pictur- 
ed the intinite wrongs of the colored man 
and his god-like patience, our hearts sway- 
ed to and froat his bidding, and tears found 
their way down the cheeks of sturdy men as 
vell asof tender hearted maidens. When the 
last word was spoken its music still linger- 
ed in our ears, and silence alone seemed a 
fitting expression of our deep and absorbing 
delight. The faint clapping of hands,which 
afew attempted, died away immediately, 
as inappropriate to the occasion. This wags 
a sublime moment to us when we realized 
ihat another great aud true soul had devot- 
ed itself to ovr cause; and in the far dis- 
lance we saw a procession of noble men 
and women awaking from their trance, and 
swelling the ranks which will ultimately 
trample down the bulwarks of Southern 


jslavery till every vestige of its existence 


in our land shall have disappeared. 
But I have already trespassed too long 


‘mmal and| will be written much better by some body/upon your time. Only one word more.— 


We have had Moses Grandy here. 
has noi more been said of him ? 


~ 





™. 


heard his story he would not have to go to 
Paraguay fora Doctor Francia, of dubious 
virtue. See this great, noble heart three 
times achieving its freedom, being twice 
balked by the diabolical wickedness of the 
white man—robbed of his beloved wife and 
children--treated with every indignity which 
soul and body could endure, yet, still pre- 
serving his sweet, patient spirit, loving his 
masters when it was possible, faithful till 
the death, not even taking the freedom which 
with his intellectual capacity he could easi- 
ly have achieved, but preferring to buy it by 
extra toil! for you. My 
whole soul reverences the sublimity of his 


Here’s a man 


unconscious greatness. See him there in 
the woods, alone, lying by his camp fire, 
with no companions but the snakes, bears, 
and panthers. 


narrative. ‘One night I was awoke by 


some animal sme!ling my face, and snuf-} 


T 


fing strongly; I felt its celd muzzle. I sud- 


denly threw out my arms, and shouted with 


all my might; it was frightened and made, 


off. I donot know whether it was a bear 
or a panther; but it seemed as tall as a 
I slept, of course, no more that 
night.” What is now left to Moses Gran- 
dy but to escape from that fearful spot as 
quickly as possible? Did hedoso? Lis- 
ten to him :—“I put my trust in the Lord, 
and continued on the spot. I was never af- 
terwards molested.” There is the brave 
heart for you. Had he been a while Ameri- 
can soldier, enduring half as much while 


large calf. 


bunting Seminole Indians, he would have 
been immortalized long ago ; but he was 
only aslave, working for freedom, and his 
fearlessness, and his endurance are breath- 
ed tothe idle wind. But take courage, thou 
brave heart! The story of thy wrongs shall 
yet penetrate the halls of the Southron, and 
he shall yet tremble whe he sees written 
on their walls the-—‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin’ inscribed there by the hand of di- 
vine retribution. 

But I have detained my friend Rogers 
teo long, and I owe him thanks for the pa- 
tience with which he has listened to this 
out-pouring of a full heart. Farewell, and 
remember that in your fearless defence of 
truth, and in your hearty love of humanity, 
you have the sympathy of many warm 
hearts and not least of 

Your friend and sister 
in the cause of Freedom, 
A. M.W. 


Sopus-Bay Domain, N. Y., 
July 30th, 1844. 

Brother Rogers: It was with great joy 
that the few subscribers to the Herald in 
this part of the country received the little 
faithful sheet. To those who have been in 
the habit of reading the Herald and Regen- 
erator, the suspension of both, leave a great 
blank in their weekly ‘‘feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” 





By the way, I will enquire 
for myself and others, whether it is not pos- 
sible for the Regenerator to be revived soon- 
er than next winter. The werld is the loser 
week that itis not published. One 
or two free papers, are worth a host of par- 
While the 
paper that 
the sins of the 


every 
fal reform or sectarian ones. 
Herald continues, we 
dares to speak out against 


have one 


age, and the corruptions of the times. Al- 
in every re- 
spect, as the Regenerator, yet it is about as 


though it may not be as free 
large a dose as the present perverted moral 
stomachs of the world are able to bear.— 
Much stronger than the delicate and feeble 
old pair, the Church and State, are willing 
But when patients are afflicted 


diseases, they must take a 


to take. 
with desperate 
remedy adequate to remove it. I rather 
think the old superannuated couple will die 
under tbe operation of the doses that are 


They are horribly 


now being given them. 


diseased in all their parts, and are illy pre- 


pared to siand good wholesome medicines. 
3esides, they have no wish to be cured, and 


still hold on to the notion that they are per- 


fectly well.—I guess they’ll die. 


It is amatter of rejoicing to every well- 
wisher of the human family, to see that the| 
Herald has taken an interest in more than 
The slave of paid labor 
servitude, is scarcely less degraded and op- 
pressed, than the chattel slave of the South. | 
It begins now to be seen by reformers—by 
there 
hireing sys-| 


one kind_of slaves. 


anti-slavery men and women, that 


must be a liberation from this 


tem—this buying and selling the means to| 
live, before mankind can be truly free,—free 
from degradation and drudgery for the rich, 
to enable them to live in luxury, while the 
laborer—the producer, lives in poverty and 
Reform is 
claiming the attention of the great and be-| 
That a reform 
in which | 


want. Tbe cause of Social 


nevolent minds of the age. 
-is needed, al! agree. The mode 


it is to be done, is yet to be demonstrated. 
to be that of 
going immediately into communities, and| 


Some think the true way 


latonce enjoy the earth and ils products, 
Why which belong alike to the race. Others 
Here's a think the plan laid down byCharles Fourier, 


Hear this from his own 


ee 


lto bea necessary and intermediate step td 


|jcommunity principles, and have embraced 
lit. Others think that Fonrier has obtained 
‘the ne plus ultra of social reform, and have 
‘formed associations exclusively on that 
;plan, and hold him as an absolute standard , 
iby which all their actions must be gevern- 
‘ed; but, although belonging to an Associa. 
tion of what is called the Fourier stamp,! do 
not feel any more bound to deify Aim, than 
Ido to worship other men and things that 
have been deified by their admirers. If there 
is something beyond and better than we 
have yet discovered,(and undoubtedly there 
is,) let not our blind admiration for one, or 
any man, prevent our receiving it. Let us 
all endeavor to discover the best thing to be 
done, and make an effort todo it, whether 
it agree with this system or that. 


We have at this place about 1400 acres of 
choice land, 300 of which are under im- 
provement. It lies bordering on Sodus Bay, 
\the best harbor cn lake Ontario, and for 
beauty of scenery, is not surpassed by any 
jtractin the State. We have on the Domain, 
two streams of water, which can both be 
used for propelling machinery. On one is 
|a saw-mill and grist-mill, and on which we 
are preparing to construct various other 
‘machinery. We number at present about 
300 men, women and children. The build- 
ingson the place, were nearly enough to 
accommodate the whole, the place having 
formerly been occupied by the Shakers,who 
had erected good buildings for their own 
|accotomodation. 


There are several other Associations on 
the Fourier plan, in western New York, 
among which are the Jefferson County In- 
‘dustrial, Watertown, the Bloomfield Union 
Association, North Bloomfield, The Clarkson, 
and one at Manchester, (sectarian in reli- 
gious matters.) Much interest has been 
awakened in western New York, in regard 
to the subject of Association and Communi- 
ity, which I now Jook upon as aiming at 
the same thing, only differing in the roads 
they take, to arrive at happiness and broth. 
jerhood of the race. Of the Skaneateles 
‘Community I need not speak. You seem 
ito be well informed in regard to them. We 
hear from them often, being only about 40 
miles distant. The news from them is ever 
‘cheering,—they are fast surmounting the 
cruel prejudice that exists against such 
movements, wherever started,and are going 
on nobly. God speed them. Let Associa- 
‘tions and Communities multiply,—and let 
the true state for man to live harmoniously 
jin, be demonstrated. A remedy for pres- 
ent evils must and will be wrought out of 
the present universal commotion, that shal! 
make man free. He shall yet be free from 
Church-craft, and State-craft, or any mum- 
meries they may seek te impose upen him. 
|Men are beginning to think deeply now.— 
Wo to priest-craft, and all manner of op- 
pessors, when those free thoughts are ullered. 

Thy brother, 


E. W. CAPRON. 


Straws show which way the Wind blows. 


In the Congregational Journal, some 
weeks since, was an article, headed ‘* preju- 
dice against color,” in which it is said, that 
a certain colored clergyman, somewhere in 
New York, had been voted into a literary 
society,and a certain Congregational clergy- 
man, somewhere in Connecticut, exchanged 
colored clergyman of the 
same denomination. Wonderful!! Worth 


publishing to the world, that a professed 


pulpits with a 


ministerof Jesus Christ, regularly licensed 
and ordained,should condescend to exchange 
with a colored brother with as good creden- 
tials! Was it not equally wonderful that 
Philip should go up into the chariot with 
the Ethiopian Eunuch. But there is-some- 
thing wonderful after all, for it was in the 
same Connecticut, and under the teachipg 
of the clergy that the famous black act 
| was passed, and Prudence Crandall’s schoo! 
ibroken up; and also a colored church mem- 
\ber was excommunicated because his son 
| purchased a pew on the floor of the house, 
and he would sitin it. David Kimball pub- 
ished in his N. H. Observer, a few years 
|since, that there was no wicked prejudice 
existing, of course all this was innoeent.— 
And it has grown up and existed, under al 
the preaching and pastorage of the clergy: 
But there has been a change in public opia- 
ion. And what has produced it? Have 
our spiritua: guides? Or has it not rather 
{been done in the face and eyes of their in- 
structions? If this distinction or prejudice 
ten years ago was innocent, as parson Kim 
ball said, isitinnocent to mingle now? * 

the wicked abolitionists who have bee? 
|the means of producing this change, and '! 
| may be that the minds of even the clergy’ 
;men are somewhat modified, if not they 
|are compelled to bow to public opinion. 5° 
| by and by when slavery is overthrow? 
|they will fall into the wake of public opi 
jion and join in the shouts of victory. 


| B. CHASE. 
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>‘ Tcome, I come, ye have called me long, 


»to pour his anti-slavery music, in 1834. 
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> Wished might enjoy the rare t 








HE 


Gerald of Freedom. 


CONCORD: 


ldesire to make them no unkinder return, for 


|me,—and J am truly gladthey have enjoyed it, 


ms any lack of love they may entertain towards 


FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 16, 1844. land that I had some agency in procuring it for 


ithem. And I trust the day will come, and in 
Letter from the Editor. | my own day too,when they will all find they had 
; my ; 7 
eee Dds seh » oe le ea {i 3 as 
Prymoutn, N. H., August 12, 1844. |S much cause to be hostile to me for this 


, for any act, towards them, of my life. 
I must say a word to the readers of the Her-| 


_| The Concert was in the Court House—a fine 
And I would say,| 


his week, from bome. : a) y 
nied f room for music—but too smal! for the audience, 


s fi > g e issuing of} 
here, that I was from home at th 8 Many 


; jina dog-day night. It 
the paper last week, as was the publisher- to} , 
account for any mistake in typography, that) 
may have occurred when we were neither of 


A word now of} 


was e¢rowded. 
people came in from the surrounding towns.— 
never more 


The Hutchinsons have sung to a 


: intelligent and tasteful audience, of any size, in 
us there, to see to the proof. 


narrative of occurrences, which is always more) 
than any attempt 


any place.—And they neversung more freely, 


: _,|;orin freer spirit and strain. 
interesting and useful, at 


something wiser. Occurrences are the things 


. . in capital spirits. Some ot their songs were 
that make life,—the realities of human life,- ; 5" 
absolutely wonderful. I wish 1 had time to 


that ‘strange eventiul history.’’ Whoever aeilidlin tion cae ey ¥ chleae 
tells any of them, simply and truly, dnes an| eee er to say a goo many things 
Se th hams Thursday, | 2204 that litue Concert—to me, the most inter- | 

4 “, lesting they canever give. 

the 8th, at 11, A. M., in stage,—I just emerged | - ge 4 


‘entertaining work. 
But Il haveno time. | 


. : |I was glad to See my oldand venerated friend 
from a sick bed,and from (but for what] should | ; , : 
, ce _|Judge Livermore present, at the age of near 
n’t have emerged at all from the bed, as I know)” 
| fourscore,—though it was several miles from 


of,) the Wer Sneer. I name it ia capitals,—| é 
f) | his residence—and a dark evening. And when 


for its capital virtues. I was in a high nore 
j ; —and utterly restless. In the ’ 

me ron ss oe om y - | Judson sent down 

midst of it, they wrapped me, from head to} 


. {height of the high Alps young genius was 
foot,in a sheet, wrung-out in the coldest well| J > 


sung Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,’’— and 
D 5 


that chorus word, from the 


scaling,—‘Itis your own, moito-word, young 


water,—swathing me likea mummy,—and over i 
gl = J men,” remarked the Judge,enthusiasticaliy,and 


what oppressive and non-elastic, but they were 


that a blanket, and over the blanket, 
fortable, so called—falsely. 
sunk inio a most grateful sleep—from which | 


waked in two hours and a half, wholly 
of fever and of pain,—threw off my envelopes, 


—bathed bravely in cold well water, from head 


a com- 
In ten minutes J} 


free | 


in his own peculiar, “ excelsior’ style ; a styte, 


as rare as the music he was lauding. Bat ] 


jam interrupted and must close. 


The anti-slavery cavalcade left here, Satur- 
day morning, for Littleton and the mountains. | 


I was 


too unwell] to accompany them—which 


the sick| ; | 
|I greatly regret. I wanted to be with them in| 
the benefit of 


to foot,—dressed, and abandoned 


chamber. I mention this for those mountain passes,—and was anxious to | 
whom it may concern,—and would say to any} b 
who may have fever and pain,—that if they| 
the 
If they want to keep them—and} 


e at the Sunday meeting, at Littleton. 
In haste, 


wish to get rid of them, let them wrap in 


—_ | 

WET (C7 Below we give our readers another ex- 

die—let them “ doctor.” | tract froin ‘Abdy’s Journal,’ which we copy from 
As we were halting in the Concord street for!the National A. S. Standard. 


passengers, a discharge of cannon announced 


the arrival of a company of Butchers, from [A work which is helping to form the pub- 
Woburn, Mass. They were not the butchers) /;, opinion of Europe, respe cting the Unit-| 
that kill the calves—and wear the long white pq] States, but which the allics of Slavery 
frocks,—but human butchers, with particolored | Aay¢ forbidden the truly patriotic A mer- | 
dresseson. They had come to visit the Con-'ijc¢an to read, by interfe ring, to prevent its | 
cord Homicides. They marched into the streets re-publication. | 
They had some hate- 


SHEET. 


Extracts from Abdy’s Journal. 


as we Sat in the stage. That the destruction of human life in 


ful looking things in their a hollow at the South, whether from insufficient food, | 
the ends—with knife blades fastened to .them,!g pestilential climate seve or. is| 
—and the foremost of them carried long naked aa as to keep up Se pet 
knives. They were moving after a savage from without,may be inferred from a state-| 
kind of music, made by blowing in trumpets,’ ment in the ‘NewOrleans Argus,’of Sept. 
and beating on hollow drums. Ahard man!1830. In order to show that the cost! 


rode anoble looking horse, side-ways, before of raising sugar is greater in Loutsia-| 
them, asthey went by. This was military, ], nathan in Cuba, the writer says that a| 
suppose, but it seemed to distress the horse slave in the latter requires little or no| 
greatly. Close by the Homicide leaders, I dis- clothing, and is fed on a trifle; whereas 
covered a great, fat priest, lolling along,—one) bis food and clothing in the former, cost| 
of those, that go by the name, in these days, of $50 per annum. Hethen adds: * the} 
There he 


ministers of the gospel of Peace. ‘loss by death in bringing slaves from a 
was, keeping a sort of half-time to the savage 


Northern climate, which our planters are 
ss, tiiedll dal under the necessity of doing, is not less 
than 25 percent.” If this estimate be 

correct, how can it be with truth asserted 
that the slaves are happy and well treated? 
They If it Is not correct, what credit is to be 
“7 \ given to anv evidence from the same 
say the Homicides have one, to every band, to quarter ? Why should the planter spare 
do their praying. They fight, and he prays for jj, cattle, when the difference between 
, and made me'the cost of rearing, and of importing, | 
I was relieved when) wil] more than cover the loss from ‘wear | 
the stage drove out of the village, out of sight and tear.” Humanity has no place on 


music, and counting one among 
the Homicides. He had no 
his hands, nor trumpet, nor druni-stick. J could 


gun, or knife in 
n’t see any thing for the great, solemn-looking 


fellow todo—uniess he prays for them. 


luck. It was a horrible sight 


heart sick for my kind 


Ep’r. | re cae 
jat this institution. 


lac confined, who had been there fi 


RALD OF FREEDO 


. | . . . | j se 
[some pains to procure for them. For really, | lective, to the General Government. Anion of the States. 
‘ 


analogous development 1s given to his 
good qualities: and the same 
which, when separately exercised, might 
have created discord and bloodshed, pro- 


virtues, 


duce, in conjunction, peace and harimo- 
ny. Such is the aspect presented by a 
distant and general view. 
/inspection, however, you discover a prin- 
|ciple that menaces the whole system with 
destruction or dissolution : the 
unequal division of light and liberty be- 
tween the North and the South; and ap- 
|proaching separation casts her gloomy 
shadow before your eyes. You turn 
from the prospect with the bitterest feel- 
ings of regret and disappointment. 


Upon a closer 


you see 


The air was some: | 


THE PERIODICAL PREss. 
| ‘There is, perhaps, no country in the 
world where the press is less marked by 
independence of principl!e and integrity 


of purpose than in the United States.— 


| Sumit aut ponit arbitrie popularis aura. 


The editors cannot afford to keep a con- 
science, amid the struggles of party war- 
fare, the sneers of opponents and the so- 
Like the ‘‘con- 
of ancient and 


licitation of subscribers. 
dottieri’’ and ‘‘conducti”’ 


|modern Italy, their joy and their sorrow 


belong to those who hear them, and their 
hostility or their sympathy is paid for. 
If f am not misinformed, a joint stock 


fund in the South takes off 500 copies of 


ithe Courier ana Enquirer. (The cost of 
each, per annum, being $10.00.) These 
are distributed among the hotels and pla- 
ces of public resort. Hence, that 
did specimen of * the people’s best in- 
structor,” is an advocate for Slavery. 


can- 


From the Liberator. 
Visit to the Connecticut State Prison. 
On my way to Middletown, 1 stopped 
I had long wished to 
see Capt. Pillsbury, about whom I had 
fread so much in annals of Prison 
Discipline. gut I soon learned, on 
showing him my work on Capital Punish- 
ment, that he was not the man, of whom 
so many anecdotes of kindness have been 
recorded. It was his father, of whom 
the principal ones are related. 

] asked a variety of question, some of 
which I will state. 

How many hours 
work ? 

They begin at h:lf past 4, 
till 6. 

How do you punish them? 

By imprisonment. 

Do you inflict stripes? 

Yes, occasionally. 
nothing you can reach in his breast,there 
is nothing like a few stripes. 

But there is a chord in 
that can be touched; so the 
nians say. 

Ah! they may reach it. 

But we are to dig down till we find it. 
The moral process is a slow one. 

Have you any sectarianism here? For 
[ have been excluded from being a Sab- 
bath School teacher in the Massachusetts 


} 
the 


do the 


and work 


every heart 


| State Prison, on account of my peculiar 


religious opinions. 

We invite any clergyman to address 
the prisoners, and we teach the Sabbath 
Schoo! among ourselves. 

I went over the prison, and while 
among the cells, | saw a wretched mani. 


c 


rr about 


3 7 al ie ; 
and hearing of the evanzelical racket. the creditor side of his ledger. He will as eas He was a Portucuese. end 
: : sige estos aa ir ATS. as ¢ guese, ant 
Reached here at 7, P.M. The Pemigiwas-! find it some day, on the other. While!,. i a a ener : 
Pry sca anlar bool Bias J BE ate had no friends, it was said, and no one 
Sett Valley ail of a deep green—the trees flush) Louisiana turns smuggler, Virginia is|.1.  wnderstood hi i nee Ah! 
s : = i. AETStOOU is) idilvulave. fa ti 3.7 
with leaves, and the meadows dark with ver-/seeking new markets. “ Perhaps,” says ht I, the man could u: 
- % ; ?~i thought I, the man could understand the 
dure, although it is but just past hay-time.—/a citizen of the Cotton State, tn a note lanocuage of kindness. He was ravine 


The late rains nave made it loox jike Spring.|to the American Quarterly Review, | 
There is n’ta lovelier littie valley, after all, any (September, 1832,) ‘one of the greatest | 
side the sea I have been, or in any land, than, Diessings, (if it could be reconciled to our} 
this same Valley of the Pemigiwassett. No|Cousciences,) which could be conferred | 


Clearer stream strays from side to side of any| the Southern parts of the Union, would 


i his grate as they would at a wild beast. 


mad, and the spectators looked through 


The prisoners appeared healthy, but 
looked sad and dejected. [ am satisfied 





Mi. 


: St It will not necessarily 
produce a disrupti 2, 
weaken the of union. And we 
say this without the least alarm. We 
have long been of the opinion, that the 


God and the happiness of man 


but it will greatly 


cords 


glory of 
require a severance of the ‘Union,’ both 
in.Church and State. 


reader! wedo not vo for dissolution be- 


Start not, gentle 
g 


cause we are opposed to human govern- 
ments or ecclesiastical organizations— 
for we are in favor of both—but because 
we believe division would be beneficial 
every way to the cause of suffering man. 
The questions of liberty or slavery must, 
ere long, be the great political party ques- 
tions---questions which will entirely throw 
into shade al! minor considerations. And 
when this shall 1 
our * will be numbered, 
Let it not be said, the South will not con- 
sent to a dissolution of the Union. They 
will; they are upto almost anything how- 
ever suicidal. 

Other churches will most likely follow 
the example of the M. FE. Church. They 
must do this. And the nation cannot 
long brave the moral sentiment of the 
country. And blessed be the day when 
the wrgodly national compact shall be 
broken up! Slavery never would, never 
could have flourished in this land in the 
nineteenth century, controlling Chureh 


be the case, 
stripes and stars’ 


the days of 





luxuries which it teaches and enables us 
to rejoice in. who 
erty is, and can be glad 
placed under a tyrant’s 
disposal! of a tyrant’s caprice, is like the 
man who can laugh & be in merry mood 
at the grave where he has just deposited 


He knows what lib- 
and happy when 


rule, and at the 


ali that should have been loveliest in his 
eve, and all that shon!d have been dear- 
est to heart. Slavery, in whatever 
form find it, darkens and degrades 
the intellect; it paralyzes the hand of in- 
dustry; it is the nourisher of agonizing 
fears and of sullen revenge; it crushes 
the spirit of the bold; it belies the doc- 
trines, it contradicts the precepts, it re- 
sists the power, it sets at defiance the 
sanctions of religion; is 1s the tempter 
and the murderer and the tomb of vir- 
tue; and either blasts the felicity of those 
over whom it domineers, or forces them 
to see relief from their sorrows in the 
gratifications, the mirth and the madness 
of the passing hour. 


his 
we 


er re 


To the Friends of a Re-Organization of 
Society, 
SUBSTITUTE FRATERNATL 
ANTAGONISTIC SELFISHNESS; & RKLI- 
GIOUS CONSECRATION OF LIFE AND LABOR, SOUL 
AND BODY, AND ETERNITY, IN NARMONY 
WITH THE LAWS oF GOD AND LIFE, INSTEAD OF 
FRAGMENTARY, PIETY. 


THE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION 


THAT SHALL CO-OPERA 


TION FOR 
TIME 


SPASMODIC 


OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY, having 
struggled through many obstacles incident to 


and State, out for the connivance and 
support of the North. Cut off Northern 
support, in every sense, and you take out 
its life-bleod. 

If the Union were divided, fifteen hun- 
dred miles of slaveholding territory would 


novel enterprises, and especially those that are 
opposed to ancient prejudices, feel themselves 
Al- 


somewhat 


now on the threshhold of earnest pregress. 


though they have heretofore been 


prisoners | 


Whena man has! 


Washingto-| 


be thrown open to the free States, mak- 
ing five border States. ‘his won!d af 
ford great facilities for the escape of the 
The bor- 
therefore, would be forced 
this would make other 
and so on. We do not 
believe slavery will ever be abolished in 
this country till it is done by the force 
of circumstances-—not by physical force 
And 
such a crisis must come, and come svon. 
It istoo late in the day to talk about 
a war between the North and the South. 
i Such a war could not be maintaiued on 
the part of the South a single month; 
and those eyes which only see through 
cotton bags and hnman souls, must sce 
this—-however reckless they may be in 
|other matters. 
jit and feeling 
out creation, 
(too late in the 


slaves from their oppressors. 
der States, 
to emancipate ; 
border States, 


—but the force of circumstances. 


Beside, the anti-war spir- 
is diffusing itself through- 
It is, therefore, we repeat, 
day to talk of a civil war in 
isuch a land as this. 


From the 


Reorganization of Society. 


| Liberator 
I believe that society, as it now exists, 
is radically false in its structure—the 
embodiment and supremacy of all the 
i selfish passions and propensities—at war 


! 
| 
| 
| 


}with all the rights and interests of man- 
}kind—and as unnatural as it is iniqui- 
tous. I moreover, 
hand love must finally prevail throughout 


believe, 


(the earth,) that it ought to be ReoRGAN-| 
fyects connected with their 


ized, from the foundation to the roof. 


}and must be, before peace and good will! 


; can prevail, to any considerable extent. | 
. |To this Conventien, thet earnestly 


| donot believe, however, that this mighty 
change ts to be effecicd by any mere ex- 
ternal arrangement or 


}without further delay, to make 


“ jlo receive suggesitons 
(for truth | . 
} i 


artificial contriv-| 


embarrassed by a debt of some inagnitude, yet 
they now have the satisfaction ef being able to 
announce, that by recent substripionsto their 
accessions to their re- 


capital, and valuable 


sources in other respects, they find themselves 
placed in a situation more favorable than ever 
before for pecuniary success, A thoroughly 
organized system of labor has recently been in- 
troduced, which has given a great degree of 
efliciency to their industrial opsrations, and 
‘annot fail of being attended with the most fa- 
Indeed, such is their present 


eo full of hope-- 


vorable results. 


condition—so encouraging 
that they feelan unwavering assurance of suc- 
cess: and in inviting others to untie with them, 
andto share with them in their enjoyments as 
well asin their labors, they feel confident that 
they are not inviting them to participate ina 
hazardous of doubtful experiment. They wish, 
provision ‘or 


extending their operations and increasing 


their numbers to something like their uliimate 
limits. With their present accommodations fort 
dwellings, they can receive bat few persons 
more. They must have a building for that pur- 


pose, and they wish now to make such de finits 


| arrargements as wil! enable them to commence 


immediately the erection of a eommodious edi 
fice, which they hope fo see completed and vc 
cupied by 100 families before two years more 
shall have passed away. For this purpose,and 
3 
i 


rom their friends in re- 


their plan, and to consult with them on all sub 
enterprise, they pro 
a CONVENTION, at rueir asso 
Acaw 


invile those 


pose holding 


CIATE HOME, ON SATURDAY, TUE 31st OF aT 


who wish to know more of their principles and 


undertaking, those who wish to take part in it, 


ance, or by the adoption of any written|@nd those who would aid them with their coun 


creed, iowever excellent in itself, but by} 


a regeneration of mind and a oneness of 


spirit in righteousness, which shall ‘over-| 


turn, and overturn,’ all that is oppressive 


and unjust, until the form of society shall 


be simple, beautiful, the outward symbol | 
of an inward redemption. 


But this re- 
demption must exhibit itself in a practi- 


cal manner, and it seems to me 


realized ; 


‘ 
i 


must} 


el, 


be 


profitable in discussing principles and plans, 


to spend as much time as may found 


and in devising ways and means to have them 


that soa home for humanity, worthy 


f her high aspirations, may be speedily per 
ected, 
They desire the aid and counsel ofthe friends 


f 


of Progress of allclasses. Especially do they 


‘rence tothe improvement and perfection of 


wide meadow,—and no bluer hills sentinel any 
Jow lands, than pile to the skies, to the norih- 
Ward of this sequestered hollow. I never saw 
it show finerthan now. The sun was taking 
its last look, as we came in sight of it. A tide 
yof remembrances once more flowed over me, 
gas I passed by, scene after scene, of earliest 
boyhood. 


most, 


Large trees, that were saplings al- 
whenl used te climb them. An old 
fishing brook, that had only changed by grow- 
ing smaller, from the clearing of the woods up 


arise from the total abolition of the Afri- 


can Slave-Trade, and the opening of the; 


West Indian and South Ameriean mar- 
{kets to our slaves... We do not believe 
that the deportation to any other quar- 
ter, or in any other way, can ever effect 
the siightest diminution.” What a hor- 
rible suggestion! As for the scheme 
lessening the numbers, he who recom- 
mends it must well know it would have 
la contrary effect. They would be export- 


> never came down upon a valley, after a 






ended to them, as 


at their Concert. 


led on one side, because the trade was 
In other respects, the same! profitable ; and the profit would be a_ bo- 
‘ ts scanty) nus on production. They wolud ve im-| 

Next day, at noon, I had the plea-| ported, on the other, becanse the price of| 
sure of seeing The Hutchinsons and their com-| the foreign article would be 
panions for the mountains, entering the village. 
To have them enter my native village, 
me, an event. 


Near itS sourees. 


channel. 


less than 
ithat of the home-grown; and the differ- 
was, tojence would be a bonus upon overwork- 
They came in singing Felicia| ing. Hence, destruction of life in the 
Hemans’ “ Voice of Spring,’’—and that season| latter case, would be at once the effect 
long| and the cause of its increase in the for- 
}mer. What a detestable circle of crime | 
and cruelty! Is it possible, that a sys-| 
1 come o’er the mountains, with light and song.” |tem thus opposed to the best teelings of 
And so they did. I havn't been so excited be.| OU Bature, and destructive of those prin-| 
foie here, since George Thompson came ciples on which the wealth and welfare | 


of nations depend, can much longer con- 


Kin- tinue? 
dred advents,—George, to pour his matchless a 


3 Nothing ec: imagi rc 
music of Speech, and they, their matehless| «45, tH ee _ amend more perfect 
‘ ; ; ithe 1e po Ra E isre - 
Speech of Music. | rejoiced at both, for my |}; political mech inisin of this re pub 
dear native spot. I had a little nilety mal a confederation; whether you look at| 
: aI, ithe complexity its eae 7 
the odium entertained here for my heresi y of its structure, or the| 


€S,| simplici F its i res | 
nd for me, on account of them, should be ex-lin oo ee gor Are ee 
nae and admired | adapted to its magnitude and condition; 
nt their having an audience,! and all revolve togethe ir com- 
Idid not care so much on|mon ied 
for they can get audiences|"The federal form seems to secure the 
*re and every where,—but on|best check to the personal and social in- 
eople of the Valley here, who I|firmities of man. In his individual capaci- 
reat, I had taken! ty. he is amenable to the State; in his col. 


| 


absence, with a sweeter melody. 


| 
} 








friends, ang preve 
their account, 
enough, any wh 
account of the p 


| 

: : 

| solitary confinement are awful. 
| 


they are often treated in a brutal manner. 
It is common to whip them severely.— 
Indeed, all the keepers seemed to con- 
sider them as outcasts—as beings beyond 
the pale of sympathy, and who must be 
brought into subjection by any means 
that could be employed. When I learned 
|the condition of that prison, I did not 
lso much wonder that Hall, who was ex- 
jecuted at Middletown, preferred death 
to being an inmate there. ‘'he cells for 
' There is 
neither bed nor chair, neither light nor 
warmth. 1 turned away from this prison, 
sick at heart with the cruel treatment of 
my fellow-beings. CrarLes Spear. 


Tru 
Division of the M. E. Church:--Its effect 
on the Union of the States. 


That the M. E. Church will be divided 
within twelve months, there is no room 
to doubt. This, to our mind, is as cer- 
tain as any thing future. Indeed, we 
have had but little doubt for more than a 
year, that such would be the result of 
the deliberations of the General Confer- 
ence. Well, there is no enlightened 
Christian or philanthropist but will re- 
joice in such an event. Large ecclesi- 
astical organizations are dangerous—es- 
pecially when they give their influence 
to the worst forms of oppressiow. A di- 
vision of the M. E. Church will hasten 
the abolition of slavery in our country ; 
it cannot be otherwise. Withdraw all 
Northern st pport from the abominable 
system of man-stealing, and the traffic in 
human souls will soon wind up. 

The division of the M. E. Chareh will) 
have a tremendous influence on the Un- 


From thé Wesleyan 


: desire the co-operation of intelligewt and indus- 
ultimate ly lead to such an organization 


as has been alluded to. ‘The subject is 
one of vast importance, and I hope will 
be investigated with zeal and courage by 


trious mechanics and farmers with moderate 


capital, but with spilits and energies ardent 


and resolute for the redemption of the race 


from all servitude to the perfect lit 


erty of obe 


all who claim to be reformers, and who 


profess to deplore the present frightful dience tothe laws of Gol.» 

condition of our race. The attention of Although their accommodations are limited, 
all such is directed to the Convention | Ye! bey can provide lodgings for a considerable 
which has been ealled by the Northamp- number of their friends on the above occasion 
ton Association of Education and Indus- if the numbershould be greater than can be 
try, and which is to be held in that place thus taken care of, good accommodations can 


on the $kst inst. Delegates will probably | be procured by such as desire them, at the pub 
be present from Hopedale, Brook Farm, lie 


and other the 


house inthe town of Northampton, only 


‘Communities,’ and pro- two wiles distant. 


ceedings cannot fail to be equally inter- By direction of the Executive Council of 
esting and important. It is my tntention| Northampton Association of Education and 


to be there, to do all in iny power to help DAVID MACK, Sec’y 


Indostry, 


the glorious cause of social reorganiza- Broughton Meadows, Northamp- ) 
tion along. ton, Mass., July 19th, 1844. § 
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am HERALD OF 


? ful fact The t lent 
i wate- } rowltul fa he too prevaient opinton 
soci. : pre | 
4 ce ‘ has been, that-a person who 
; H ( posed the necessity of imprisonment was 
Sectarianism. veyoud the hope of genuine reformation ; 
id as little has been expected, so little, 
I 
BY iN W. TURN, OF SODt LY PHALANX comparatively, has been achieved by the 
‘ ; means hitherto employed to raise from 
Phis h i W V I and | ‘ : . es 
, ‘ ‘ — : their fallen etate t numerous Class ol 
Reformers of to-day Ave . £ Mint a Sw d 
ft ; Ou! j my met. NOL a Tew regard Ours 
This isthe sirugge . Overy nes : ey tt pinc f put bie I 
T : nae le wank free t J . : grt a vik i pride Ss pun iti} 1 
o crush and il | i i Hope Cue 4 ( neki f , 
mes [or Libe sa s<ceping Oj per bs 
God's greatest Llasphem truth’s grea fue ;; Whom it would be dangerous to permit to 
' } ° 1 ’ 
Man's greates! curse,—earth’s greatest hight, so atlarge; while’'the duties of the Keep- 
Around its baneful shadows it dovh tt ers, ike those of the menagerie men, are 
' ' ‘ t . } ' . 1 
Enveloping this world in blackest night. supposed to Consist en ily in feeding 
ind exhibiting the animals committed to 
| nnaas tre } n it] \ se larkeninz | 
A moral pas ¢ » KeneataA Whose them care. In selecting persons to take 
ahh elas : ; 
AC charge of the abodes of criminals, we 
. yp mune? ha A hed and crus | a ‘ , 
Humanity must be benumbed and cra 1; have mot been suiliciently careful to in- 
ety) oo Ra a4 1 { el ‘ ! 
Whose mockeries and form y ¢£ rane’ quire for those of high moral excellence, 
parade, an exalted sense of the dignity and worth 
But all its kinjred tones and sympathies are, of the human soul, and a deep spiritual 
hushed. husioiit persons Oi enlarged philanthro- 
A vampyre, on the life-blood of mankind sul py, solid Christian experience, and warm 
ing s mypatiry Ihe trust has too often been 
los ner , } »} > rac 
And on its | esta ’ ng miudaed tO persons whose chiel recom- 
ig Ce AD PEE are : . mendation was, that they were willing to 
» deadtie ( position I n i - 5 
i ed ’ ' ! 1 
oa eo tae undertake a Gisagreeabic tasK for a small 
And the reception of ail trath yin ae hod. ae 1] j 
ympensation, and that they would ad- 
? ? hanarth « > ‘ iY ' ’ ’ 9! } . 
A blackened j beneath wh Inline t minister tue punishment prescribed in 
Enon) Land buried | {4 { statute book with the necessary de- 
Where dawning knowledge, evan nt as a gree of sternness and hardihood. 
' ry) . ¢ 1 ~ . 
dream, his inattention on the part of socte- 
Descends and leaves no traces of its form be- ty to the dictates of humanity, like every 
Niet other wrong, has been productive of bit- 
r t | wil lhe 1, > ‘ , A 
A senulcl within the circle of e ) ter evils—evils wien have been felt neot 
d pu . mom th ‘ | ‘ ’ o} - . ‘ - 
ey by the criminal alone, but by the whole 
ail ¢ . 
‘ community. is Opviously no jess th 
Entombed is every living prin f thought, |) Cena It eee wee am 
iin ednaecgia aly Pega 3 on apy /uictate of policy than of religion to treat 
Where,s 19 ne forex re i } ° \ iif y ae . ° . aie . : ' 
Z the inmates of our prisons in such a man- 
naltn : 
. et : a a ; 
F eer pi Oe aly ner as to foster all that remains within 
“vr only ythe monsters deatn, can ite escape] ,y : . : we 
I : ‘| them of virtue and self-respect, that they 
e pousyt . 1 1 Se 
pous may go outinto the world at the eXpir- 
fiery serpent; one W venomous sting ation of their sentence, if p ssible, better 
, ‘ 1 . ’ _ ! > a 
Strikes with most deadly power the human | pre pared than they were before to strug- 
heart : gle with the temptations to which they 
All liberty of speech aud conscience it doth) Wil be exposed. Instead of this, they 
wr ‘ 4 ! . : ; 
= are too often discharged with minds more 
: lebased and } OF Ldorat ! 
And offer as a sacrifice at its degrading mart. | @C98Sed and hearts more obdurate than 
F ay fi +} i} . 
when they entered. he prison to them 


‘ere mind e so t s weryv afl where!! a” . 
Where minds are sold to slavery, and wh has been a nursery of evil passions, a 


a aaa his 
man cnool of sin, when peradventure it might 

‘ lated abthse shina & ntineg priests. | hava y atl eas : 

Is immolated atthe shrine of canting pr ; ave been, under a wise administration 

Whore truth lies heaving ander superstition’s | of its discipline, the means of deve loping 


ban, the higher and nobler faculties of their 
And on its votaries’ souls, ke/] most securely/mature to such an extent as to save 


hem from subsequent trangression. ‘The 


feasts. It 
lurking fires of selfishness and passion, 


A chain, around the neck of haman nature Beles ; 
junder which, more genital influences, 


fneced 

forged, — 
A hl mes} round tt 1 . ; might have been extinguished, have been 
A wed, Wiiose meshes roun 1@ mina are [reely 


kept burning with fearful intensity dur- 
flung, 

A tiger, still unfilled, though on this earth he’s 
gorged 

Wherever b'ows the breeze or shines the sun 


ing their confinement, to burst out in a 
jstill more terrible conflagation when 


| forceful appliances are withdrawn. 


ho has investigated the 


| No person wW 


A dead'y incvhus, the soul of man oppressing, | causes of crime can for a moment doubt, 
O’er sense and reason throwing its dark pa ithat a large proportion of the inmates of 
| 
‘ ve . 1 P 
Man's dearest rights continually suppressing, }our prisons might have been saved from 
. . . tet - ” . . e ° os — y 
And with its damning blight o'er-shadow i their present condition, if in early life 
ol } 7) 
‘ss they had been blessed with the needful 
His, this 3s ECTISM— !t forever sStan.' ee . 1 
opportunities for intellecual and moral 
fae tie ; 1 : . . 
awi Wit AN & a nap ne Ss l T ae ‘ 7 
Midway ‘twixt man and happiness, its p improvement; and as society has shame- 
ous Vans fully neglected to furnish these opportun- 
Pierre thranoa) 1) by me and it r i? : ( ’ . ; ! 
rierce through rt ns, and its Maraerous | ines, it is toa fearful extent re sponsible 
} j , } . 
hands jfor the crimes winch render inprison- 
Pluck peace and bliss and y fron human}/ment necessary. here are signs that 
hearts this responsibility is beginning to be felt, 
ind that the public conscience is awak- 
Insatiable monster ea hor ; ; ; ; 
ss iag from its long and dreadful slumber. 
Way, irom each p t pret ecarth if ! , 1 ' \ 
, ‘ ! Che Christian and the Philanthropist are 
enclisp, | ' ' 
: , iNXlOUSiy Inquiring Into the condition of 
But longing 1 | \ CO e mem r] ’ } \ , 
; ’ the prisoner, aud Faith in the power of 
¢ c ul I } Ww } » ] ® 
Though an mu coe eee | Love is rapidly supplanting Reliance up- 
| 
US gras} m lorce. Phe sentiment so beautiful- 
But hark! adeep kneilis 1 inding through |!¥ expressed by Ifoneywood, one of the 
t 
the earliest of American Poets, 1s now exten- 
ne E vel preciated 
l 1 ' ! Min 
Sin : ; a \ { i a ist { re 
Kno i V it 1 ’ 
pe \ he sot 
\ « f ir? é 
iu an \ { \ | } spar f 
Or like a mounta ° \ 1 
ee ae aa : rvan nor mad tempt to ra 
' { : j cs to Vil purer VY 
the reign of Of and | 
Phe change which has recently taken 
» ' a } » 4 r,t } ’ ’ ' ‘ . 
Progression is the wa rd, by place im the managemeut of the Female 
VW nanity t ‘ - «as . . o 
fumanity i \ u Departs ent of the State Prison at sing 
Its destiny n with egioW|Sing has already been noticed in’ the 
bright, Tribune in appropriate terms of congrat- 
And Ilumanity and Trath eternal lreigu.|}ulation and hope, [took my pen, not 
—OUU=—__—~=—~——m—io,eee |tO Write an essay. but to Geecribe. as well 
‘ 7 is L may, atouching scene which recent- 
4Misecllany. : Aisa, | whiel 
ly occurred at that prison, and which J] 
y ps think worthy of especial notice, as illus- 
fii ith v ) i , ' . 
trating the power of Kindness and Love 
Scene ina Prison he fal 1a tod. oP 
ee & € ALU UTI-A over the fahen and degraded Ihe sto- 
; ; d o be told by a imo skillful 
zee a en eee narrat but tL hope E shall net quite spoil 
() ( i ! . bry i Wiaralive 
Aud \ io \ ‘irs. farnham and her Assistants com- 
menced their labors under very unfavor- 
They w | 1 4 ,? ' } tr) 4 yy 
bhiey rol ol able cumstanees. Mheir predeces- 
hh ; Dal t . ] 
Be ; — sors, however good their intentions, had 
ar utterly failed to matatamin that wholesome 
discipline, withont which a prison must 
' . » » e ‘ 
Amous the hopeful indieatious that ever resemble Bedlam. Loud conversa: 
society is slowly Dut surely emeronpe (LON, and prof ine and obscene | iigvuave 


from the darkness of the Past into the! Were constantly heard, and not unfre- 


dim twilight of that glorious Futuy quentiy did the prisoners get Into oper 
whose vision h » often iaspired the gtarrel with each other, and sometimes 
sul of Proptet and Bard, isthe cheering even with their keepers. [do not men 
fact that a wiser we truer id thon tt e condemn the former Matrous 
deeper int { ( i to | in Il know they did their best 
the weilare f tue unmiortunma } te yi » order Dut Linrply to show the 
our | | penitentiari I « te of things at the prison when their 
therm unfortunate, not in svmpathy with successors enter dd upon their cdutie 
Nat ) yh (| Not a month, 4 ips not a week, had 
weir gunit, but me rar i hey ps sd, before M Marnoham and those 
guilty. a int of the blind- | associat had gained by a kind 
nessa and degradation involved inthat sore) 216 | influence complet iscendency ov- 


FREE DO 


er the minds of those committed to their 


»crimes im- charge. The rules of the prison, with 


few exceptions, were readily and cheer- 
fully obeyed—the look of rage and pas- | 
siou gave place to the smile of cheer-| 
fulness and ho; 
‘scenity were exchanged for the language 


of modesty and s: lf-respect, 


ve, and profanity and ob- 


The Matrons, encouraged by these 
first fruits of their well-directed labors, 
ind desirous of testifying to the prison- 
ers their appreciation of their general 
good conduct, obtained leave of the 
Board of Inspectors to signalize the 4th 
of July, by some appropriate testimonals 
of friendly interest im their welfare. ‘he 
Chairman ofthe Board, J. W. Edmonds, 
I’sq., desired to unite with them in this 
tribute of friendship, and he accordingly 
sent toeach of the seventy-three prisoners | 
a bouquet of flowers, accompanied with 
a letter, which, forming, as it does a part 
of my story, I here insert: 

“This is my contribution to assist the fe- 
mnales in the prison to celebrate the 4ib of July, 
and I wish them to receive it asa testimonial! 


rot 1 5 
probation of their general good con 


oLrmy Ipt 


{ 
If it shall remind them of the misfortunes 
which forbid to them the enjoyment of the 
eauties which surround as, let it also remind 
1 that He, who is all benevolence and good- 

ness, While he has conferred upon Man alone 
reatures he has made the power of 

{ choosing between good and evil 





has so formed cur minds, that in every situa- 





tion and under every change of circumstances. 
Virtue 1s sure of its reward, and Vice of its 
unishment, and that in al] the productions of 
lature, and in uy capacity to enjoy them, we 
are taught the lesson that goodness and vir- 


are the most Certain instruments of ha 


I wish the large boqnet, which has may name | 
uttached to it, to be given to her who shall be| 
regarded as ‘MOST AMIABLE’ among the females 
L should like to have the 


son made by the females themselves, su! 


| 
' selection of this per- | 


to 


et 
the approval of the Matrons. Thus I shall be 
ible to discover how well they understand what | 
tis that forms the character, which we most] 
love and regard, for nothing is more true than | 
this, that while we struggle against the power 
is, Beauty, and Facination, we yield 


h} 


uctance to the charms of an Amiable 


J. W. EDMONDS 





July 3, 1844.” 


On the morning of the Fourth, the} 
prisoners were permitted before break fast 
to walk in the little garden within the 
walls of the prison, and to assemble in 
the shop for reading and singing. They 


were told that, on going to breakfast, 
each one would find a present in her 
cell; and, writes one of the Matrons,— 
“T can give you but a faint idea of the} 
kindling of the eye and the lighting up| 
of the whole countenance at this an- 
nouncement. ‘They marched quietly to] 
their places, each anxious to know what! 
she would find. By the time the Mat- 
rons were on the galleries, every woman 
stood in her cell door with her bunch of | 
flowers in her hand, and the whispered 
thanks and the earnest ‘‘ God bless you” 
broke upon our ears at eve ry step. . 


They remained in their cells only long 
enough for breakfast, and were again 
taken to the shop while their food for} 
the day was being prepared, and to give} 
opportunity for the distribution of the} 
presents of fruit and confectionary. All| 
things being ready, they were assembled | 


in the Chapel, each bearing her flowers 
in her hand, and whispering expressions | 
of thankfulness as they passed, Mrs. | 
Farnham, the principal Matron, being | 
absent, one of the Assistants made to 
them an appropriate address, expressing 
on her own behalf and that of her asso-| 
ciates the satisfaction it afforded them to] 
be able to give such an expression of ap- 
probation of their conduct, and such a 


‘ j a 


testimonal of heartfelt interest in their | 


welfare. 
their minds the importance of forming 


She endeavored to impress on| 


habits of self-government while in prison, | 
that they might be better prepared to re- 
sist the temptations they would meet in 
society, and to bear up against the vicis-| 
situdes to which they would be exposed | 
on being released from confinement. She | 
spoke to them of the influence which| 
their present conduct would exert on 
their success in future life, and, in tones 
of kindness and love which were as a 
balin to thetr wounded hearts, besought 
them not to despair of rising above all 
the adverse influences by which they were 
surrounded. Many of them were melted 
to tears, and indications were not want- 
ingofthat stronger and deeper emotion 


of which tears are but a feeble expres- 


sion. 


ron read the letter of Mr. Edmonds, | 
which I have inserted above. Its influ—} 
ence was as delightful as the communi- | 
“ation itself was unexpected. Admon- 
ishing them of the responsibility which 
this manifestation of his confidence im- 
posed, one of the Moatrons then called 
upon them, agreeably to his suggestion, 
to select from their number the one 
whom they thought most worthy 
ceive the large boquet Many voices 
simultaneously uttered the same name, 


ind no other being proposed, those who | 
ipproved the selection were requested to; 


raise their hands. "The vote was almost | 
unanimous. The Matrons having ex-| 
pressed their hearty concurrence tn the| 


choice thus made, the boquet was pre-} 


jgeneral favorite. On her name being 





‘a. 


fortunate as to be spectators of the 
scene. 

One of the Matrons then informed 
them that there was still another bo- 
quet,which, with their approbation, they 
wished to give to another prisoner whose 
kindness to them all had made her a 
mentioned, the wishes of the Matrons 
were ratified by the other prisoners, who 
almost simultaneously sprang to their feet 
to testify theif concurrence in the selec- 
tion. All were deeply affected, particu. 
larly the recipient of this most unexpect: 
ed favor, who, as she received the boquet, 
kissed it and the hand which presented 
it, her gushing tears bearing witness to 
the grateful emotion which filled her 
heart. 

This was to the Matrons a moment 
of heartfelt triumph. Their experiment, 
which many would have deemed hazard- 


jous, had succeeded even beyond their 


most sanguine expectations. Their faith 
in the power of Love had not deceived 
them. One of them wries thus :—‘‘ The 
effect of this litthe experiment has been 
manifest in the more quiet and gentle 
movements of the prisoners, in their soft- 
ened and subdued tones of voice, and 
in their ready and cheerful obedience.— 
It has deepened my conviction that, how- 
ever degraded by sin or hardened by 
outrage aud wrong, while reason main- 
tains its empire over the mind, there is 
no heart so callous or obdurate that the 


|voice of sympathy and kindness may not 


reach it, or so debased as to give no re- 
sponse to the ‘tones of Christian love and 


| affection.” 


What heart will not utter a prayer to 
Heaven for a blessing upon the Matrons 
at Mount Pleasant, and upon the unfor- 
tunate prisoners committed to their 
charge! Revio. 


The following simple, but touching 
lines, by a Lady, we copy from a late 
English paper. 


The Drunkard’s Child. 


Father, see here’s atatter’d coat 
Look at my holey shoe ; 

Poor Mary she has none at all, 
Nor yet dear little Sue : 

Poor sister's too are very thin, 
And Susy’s lost her bloom ; 
She once was such a pretty thing, 

Too pretty for the tomb! 


There’s little Willy at “the Bell,’ 
Is always dress’d so smart ; 

To look at him and look at us, 
It breaks poor mother’s heart ; 

Why can’t we have some meat to eat! 
Is it so very dear ? 

And is it not as easy bought, 
As all your gin and beer? 

I wish dear father I had some, 
For mother’s very weak ; 

And when I ask her how sheis, 
She weeps, but cannot speak : 

But once she said she soon should die, 
Ard look’d so sad and wild ; 

And told me with a faltering voice, 
I was a drunkard’s child. 

She made me vow I'd never touch 
The drunkard’s poisoned cup ; 

For it was filled with death and shame, 
And scorch’d all virtue up ; 

Dear father, donot tremble so, 
She bade me pray for you ; 

That God would bless and turn your heart, 
And make you sober too! 

Oh father! don’t go to “the Bell,’’ 
But come to mother now; 

And hear her tell how happy they 
That take the temperance vow : 

How joyful then we all shall be, 
Dear mothe: would get well ; 

And peace and comfort will be ours, 
If you forsake ‘the Bell.” 
he child prevailed—the pledge was made, 
And love and peace abound, 

Where direst miserv and woe, 
Before was only found: 

Now every tale a moral has, 
I hope that mine is clear ; 

And to it I'll a motto add, 
Which shall be—Persevere! 

Tue Expecrep Letrer.—I do not 
think that life has a suspense more sick- 
ening than that of expecting a_ letter 
which does not come. ‘I'he hour which 
brings the post is the one that is antici- 
pated, the only one from which we reck- 
on. How long the time seems till it 
comes! With how many devices do we 
seek to pass it alittle quicker! How we 
hope and believe each day will be our Jast 
of anxious waiting! The post comes in, 
and there is no letter for us. How bitter 
is the disappointment! and on every re- 
petition it grows more acute. [low im- 
measureable the time seems till the post 

. x . ° ° 
comes in again! ‘The mind exhausts it- 


—hope that is fear! We dread we know 
not what, and every lengthened day the 
misery grows more insupportable. Ev- 
ery day the anxiety takes a darker shad- 
ow. ‘To know even the very worst of all 
we have forboded, appears a relief. 

((>~ Mobs are expensive luxuries, with- 
monarchy, and should rarely be indulged 
in by republicans. It is said that the ex- 
pense of keeping up the present military 
establishment in the county of Philadel- 
phia alone, is $12,000 a day, or at the 
rate of $4,320,000 a year! 


True ano Fatse Mopesty.—True 


The Drunkard’s Last Spree. 


‘* One more spree with my noble com« 
panions, and Ill have done with drink- 
ing forever. O, curse this fatal passion 
—this gnawing thirst, that is never satis- 
fied but in deep potations of the exhila- 
rating poison. My wife—my children, 
I cannot always make you unhappy.— 
No, no—one more spree, and I[’ll drink 
no more for ever!” 





——— 





Thus said an unhappy and degraded 
young man, as he got up from his low 
couch in adamp basement in the rear 
of St. Paul’s. The sun was already in 
the zenith, and when the poor man _ had 
staggered to the open air, the bright light 
of the cloudless sky bewildered him, and 
the noise of the busy multitude abroad 
in the streets, sunk heavily upon his 
heart. 

‘What a fool I am,’’ continued he, 
‘‘what a wretched and miserable being! 
Can J reform? Will these limbs, that 
now tremble like an aspen, ever again be 
steady? Will this burning fever be 
quenched? QO, Iarriet—my wife! how 
bitterly have I wronged thee. I ought 
to have—but, O heavens! I cannot pro- 
vide for her. Lamruined! The ample 
fortune that my father gave me—it is gone, 
with my health and happiness. And if 
that were al/, I could still hope. But 
my wife—my wife’s inheritence—that is 
gone also. All—all is engulfed in the 
deep of that worse than hell, where de- 
mons in human shape, deal out destruc 
tion in the wine cup. Oh! is there no 
revenge? No,no,no. I am my own 
destroyer ; and they—they, the wretches 
who have swept away my all—still they 
even begin to despise me—they sneer at 
me, and already hint at my destruction. 
O, what is more horrid than the life of 
a drunkard!” 

The young Dick Million had that day 
come of age, and was nowon his way to 

Hall to give a grand entertain- 
ment to his friends. 

‘Come, Fitz,” said he gaily, ‘just go 
do'vn and give us a lift: Come, we will 
have something that will do the heart 
good. Will you go?”’ 

‘‘] must be excused, gentlemen I : 

Iie was interrupted by a_ boisterous 
‘peal of merriment from his late compan- 
| tons. 
| ** Don’t you think,” says one, * that 
Bill here has signed the temperance 
pledge; the real blue temperance teto- 
tal, only think of that Dick. Comical, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘¢ And his woman wears the small 
‘clothes,’ said another, laughing. 

‘* You are infernal villains, all of you,” 
said Fitz Roy. 

‘Come, come,” interrupted Dick Mil- 
lion, ‘this is no way to do business.— 
|Fitz, you won’t deny me? Come, go 
itell your sweet wife—she’s a good wife, 
that of yours, Fitz—go tell her that you 
lare going down with Dick Million, just 
to have one more spree, and then you 
iwill leave off. What say you, will you 
do it? 
| Fitz Roy for a moment hesitated.— 
He said not a word, but retired to the 
room where his wife sat weeping and 
briefly told her that he was going with 
Dick Million, to have one more spree,— 
ithen, Harriet, then I will stop drinking 
forever. Good niglit, wife, you need not 
|wait for me. 
| He went withthe revellers. There 
‘were many deep drinkers in the com- 
‘pany. Loud was their merriment, and 
to alate hour was the carousal kept up. 

Harriet threw herself in an agony of 
grief by the side of her children,and wept 
herself tosleep. She was exhausted, tired 
with watching, and oh, how sweet is the 
oblivion of sleep to the wretched and 
broken-hearted. She awoke with the 
‘earliest dawn. Her husband had not re- 
turned. She sent a messenger to the 
Hall—he had left at a late hour of the 
night. No trace could be found of him. 
The wretched wife had now lost all hope 
and gave up to despair; her friends res- 
cued her from a state bordering on to 
distraction, but it was a long time before 
she recovered sufiicient strength and for- 
titude to be made acquainted with the 
fate of her husband. 

* * * * * * # 
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The morning after the accident above 
took place, the lifeless body of William 
Fitz Roy was taken from the water a 
the foot of one of the piers. The miser- 


loalf 2. cl 1 A 24 . j 
At the close of her address. the Mat-|" If in conjectures ; illness, even death, able man had taken his last spree—haé 
; ‘grow terribly distinct to hope in its agony 


wandered off into the river, and died 4 
drunkard’s death. 





| “He never Totp A Lic.’’—Park, i 
his travels through Africa, relates that é 
party of armed Moors having made 4 
predatory attack on the flocks ofa vil 
lage at which he was stopping, a youth 
of the place was mortally wounded in the 


{ sila acide) Oa ; inoa fi a = ? a 
to re. Out doubt,---they are fit trappings for a affray. The natives placed him on horse 


back and conducted him home, while bh! 
inother preceded the mournful group, 
proclaiming all the excellent qualities o 
her boy, and by her clasped hands a? 
streaming eyes, proclaimed the inwar 
bitterness of her soul. The quality ! 
which she chiefly praised the boy,formé 
by itself an epitaph so noble that eve? 


: | ; : . : ‘ . ‘ . ° a 
sented to the fortunate woman amidst|modesty blushes for everything that is civilized life could aim at few higher. 


the smies and the tears not only of the 
prisoners, but of those who were so] 


criminal. False modesty is ashamed of 
everything unfashionable. 


“He never told a lie,” said she, ‘neve 
' never !” 
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